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THE PILOT BOAT. 


Look where it comes again !— SHaKSPEARE. 





Ir was late in December before the Frigate reached our 
coast, from her station in the Pacific. ‘The seamen had evinc- 
ed some concern upon leaving the sunny shores of Peru to sail 
for home in the month of September, knowing that the ship 
could not reach the United States before Winter had set in. 
They very naturally anticipated bad weather on the coast at 
that season of the year, and shuddered at the idea of encounter- 
ing a cold North-Wester, inured as they had become to a cli- 
mate where frost is inoue and the snow is confined to the 
mountain tops. 

But evils seen at a distance are sometimes clothed with 
imaginary terrors which melt away as they are approached ; 
and the crew of our frigate seemed, so far, to have had cause 
to felicitate themselves with the couthadia that such had been 
the case with the forebodings which oppressed them when they 
— anchor and fired a farewell salute in the harbor of 

Callao. ‘They had passed Cape Horn with a fair wind, and 
without experiencing much inconvenience from the heavy. gales 
which scarcely ever fail to remind the mariner of his vicinity to 
the pole, when doubling that noted headland. They had ex- 
perienced but one storm in crossing the Brazil Banks, where 
they lay to, a couple of days, and then wended their way to 
the Equinoctial ; where, instead of the long calm which they had 
expected in that region, they were agreeably surprised by a 
brisk gale from the South, which wafted them to the very neigh- 
borhood of the Chesapeake. 
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It was noon. The signal locker and quarter deck nettings 
were thronged with officers who had been straining their eyes 
to get a view of the sun, through their palest glasses, as he 
seemed to sail amid light misty clouds which nearly obscured 
him from their vision. ‘They now turned their quadrants. 

‘Has she fell?’ inquired the Captain, raising his cap as he 
came on deck, and addressing himself to the lieutenant nearest 
to him. 

‘She has, Sir,’ answered the other. ‘We have made a 
good run.’ 

The old quarter master at the cun bent forward his head to 
listen to this dialogue, under pretence of dropping a huge quid 
of tobacco from his mouth into the polished copper-covered 
box at his feet ; and when he heard the officer name the lati- 
tude, turned to the inquisitive mizen-topman at the after wheel, 
and whispered, ‘We have nothing to do but to square away 
now—we’ve made our Northing, and shall take a pilot before 
the watch is set.’ 

The happy news soon found its way to the ship’s company 
at large. ‘I'he marines started up from their lounging places 
about the mainmast; the main-topmen shouted in the star- 
board gangway, and ‘the rigid features of the forecastle men 
relaxed into a smile. 

When the bell struck eight, and the alert master’s mate 
sprang upon the arm-chest and called out: ‘ Glass, quarter 
master! Reel, here, reel!’ a dozen of the after-guard were 
ul his side in a moment. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the young officer, ‘ you're all as wide awake 
as blackfish, now. The time has been when V’ve been forced 
to bawl my self hoarse before I could get one of you off his 
beam-ends,’ 

The log was hove, and the officer of the deck, springing upon 
the after gun, asked the common question : ‘ How fast now ? 

‘ Only five-three,’ said the midshipman. 

‘Have you hove a true log ?’ inquired the other. ‘ Let me 
have the chip. Hold the glass again, quarter master.’ 

The crusty quarter master muttered quite audibly, as he took 
out the glass a second time: ‘T'was a true log as ever was 
hove. If they can’t trust the young gentlemen to heave the 
log, I don’t see why they don’ t always heave it themselves, and 
so make but one job of it.’ 

‘Why, you old grumbling porpoise !’ retorted the lieutenant, 
‘don’t you want to get home ? You’ve grown so fat upon the 
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United States’ beef and pork that you’re loth to do anything. 
You get no more rest than a ground-tier butt, that only moves 
when the ship carries it along.’ 

The aged mariner made no reply to the officer ; but waddling 
off to a gun-slide, seated himself by a small midshipman and 
said: ‘If heaving the log often would shorten the distance, or 
increase the ship’s way, we should have supped on Norfolk 
oysters before this.’ 

‘Our passage has been a short one, however,’ returned the 
boy, ‘ and a very pleasant one, too.’ 

‘Why, you fresh-water chicken,’ answered the sailor with a 
roguish leer, ‘ you don’t know anything about it. ‘The pas- 
sage isn’t up till the ship is moored. I’ve been pounding off 
these Capes forty days with the wind right in our teeth ; and if 
‘I’m not mistaken, you'll see these guns housed before breakfast 
is piped again.’ 

‘ There’s a mackarel sky,’ said the midshipman ; ‘ that fore- 
tells foul weather, if the old saying be true that 


Mackarel skies and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships lower their sails.’ 


‘Out upon you, you horse-marine !’ cried the other, ¢ you 
don’t speak that right. It runs this way : 


Mackarel skies and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry lower sails.’ 


‘Yes, but Rudman,’ answered the midshipman, ‘I left out 
one word in the last line and substituted another to make better 
measure. I took off one syllable.’ 

‘It’s a take off upon the whole piece,’ replied the tar, ‘ and 
upon common sense to boot, for you to talk of making measure 
by leaving out the words. What would you think, if, when 
you send to the tub for your grog, the Jack-in-the-dust should 
pour one half your allowance back out of the pitcher, and say 
he did it to make measure ? You would call that making good 
measure with a vengeance ! ’ 

‘ You do not understand the matter at all,’ said the midship- 
man. ‘ You are unacquainted with the subject.’ 

‘ All that we’ll allow,’ replied the old man. ‘ It’s very likely 
that a man who has ploughed salt water before your father was 
born, that’s been in two engagements, and spilt his blood for 
his country, don’t know so much as a green boy that never saw 
a shot fired in his life! You better tell me I don’t know my 
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compass. But who did you learn that rhyme from? Not 
from the topmen, I am sure, for you never kept awake long 
enough aloft for that. You're like a booby—as soon as your 
hinder end is seated, your head’s asleep. You’ve a fine birth 
aloft there. How many pea-jackets do you make your pillow 
of 7’ 

‘ Don’t speak so loud, Rudman,’ said the midshipman ; ‘ we'll 
let the sleeping affair rest, and return to the rhyme. I learned 
it of Shelly, the fore-topman.’ 

‘If you learn nothing else from him, you will do well,’ an- 
swered Rudman. < You are too intimate with that fellow. He 
is a strange man.’ 

‘| know,’ said the other, ‘ that they say he has been a pirate, 
but I believe it is only because they envy him. You know he 
is a good scholar and an excellent sailor.’ 

‘Humph !’ ejaculated Rudman ; ‘ 1 suppose he can splice a 
rope and drink his allowance of grog, and can make a loud 
noise at the weather-earing in a gale of wind ; but what does all 
that amount to? Do you know what is required in a first-rate 
seaman ¢’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned the boy. ‘ He should be able to take a ship 
in the hull and rig her completely fore and aft. Can you do 
that, Rudman ?’ 

‘'That’s a boy’s question,’ replied the old man with great 
self-complacency. ‘ Did you ever see the old Dony ¢’ 

‘What ! the Macedonian? I have certainly. Did you fit 
her rigging ¢’ 

‘What signifies whether I did or not ¢’ answered the tar. 
‘Go ask the boatswain how long he and | worked on board the 
old Dony. Ask him who cut her stays and rove all her run- 
ning rigging. Go—go, boy! You don’t know a jewel block 
from a dead eye, and you come here to argue with one that’s 
grown old inthe service.’ ‘The mids hipman turned on his heel, 
when the sailor rejoined: ‘Now mind me, do you keep a 
sharp look out for that Shelly, or he’ll lead you into a secret 
yet. He is there to leeward of the mainmast waiting for you 
now.’ 

The little officer made no reply, but walked briskly forward 
until he encountered a young man whose remarkable appear- 
ance deserves some description. 

His form was considerably above the common height ; and 
although lean of flesh, was so exquisitely proportioned that the 
most skilful statuary could hardly have produced a better figure. 
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Strength and grace were so nicely blended in his frame, that it 
was impossible to look upon him without thinking of one of the 
heroes of antiquity. His complexion was naturally fine, but 
many a tale of sorrow was written upon his lofty brow and 
weather-beaten visage ; and when the bosom of his snow-white 
frock was parted by the wanton breeze, a high breast rose in 
view, embrowned by hardships and marred by hostile blades. 
His large dark eyes were surmounted by thick, heavy brows, so 
black and lowering that when the former were lit with anger 
their flash was like lightning gleaming from a thunder cloud. 

His forehead was broad and high, but so completely covered 
with curling locks of raven hair that no part of it was visible. 

His cheek bones were rather prominent, and his eyes some- 
what sunken. His manners were easy and perfectly free from 
‘restraint. Although violent in his temper, and inflexibly obsti- 
nate in his disposition, there was a certain chivalric generosity 
and disinterested candor about the man which gained the admi- 
ration even of his enemies. ‘There was also an innate delicacy 
which tempered his rage when he was offended to the highest 
degree—a principle which only finds a place in souls of true 
courage and inborn dignity—something which the possessor 
never loses, and which the vulgar mind can never acquire. His 
shipmates used to say of him, ‘ Shelly is like a thorn ; if you run 
against hf you will receive a wound—but he never leaves. his 
place to interfere with another. He minds nobody’s business 
but his own, and never gives advice excepting when he is asked 
to do so.’ 

This was no small commendation ; for I have always ob- 
served that those who are the most capable of advising justly, 
are also gifted with sufficient natural good sense to enable them 
to see the impropriety of trespassing upon the rights of others, 
and enforcing counsel which may possibly be wrong. Where- 
as, those who are forever watching over their neighbors, and 
assuming dictatorial airs, are generally a set of conceited 
wretches whose presumption is only equaled by their ignorance 
and gross stupidity. 

But although Shelly doubtless possessed many good quali- 
ties, yet there was an indescribable something in his restless 
eye, a continual gloom upon his countenance, which belongs 
not to the man whose conscience is clear and who can dwell 
with delight upon the memory of the past. ‘There was a cer- 
tain man on board the frigate, belonging to the marine corps, 
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who had previously sailed with Shelly ; and who, during mo- 
ments of inebriation, had several times thrown out insinuations 
against the youth, calculated to awaken suspicions which, if 
well-founded, Shelly should have been very anxious to quell. 
But the young sailor appeared not only wholly indifferent to this 
man’s disclosure, but seemed to feel no resentment towards 
him. This, for a while, induced the crew to believe him inno- 
cent. But when, upon a certain night, and during a severe 
gale of wind, the marine fell overboard and was saved with the 
utmost difficulty, and upon being restored to recollection de- 
clared that some person thrust him overboard, every eye fell 
upon Shelly, and it was confidently believed by one half the 
ship’s company that he had attempted to destroy his old ship- 
mate for the purpose of putting an end to those mysterious sug- 
gestions which now appeared worthy of serious consideration. 
But never did conjecture mislead its votaries more widely than 
upon that occasion. Shelly was aloft when this man fell into 
the sea, which circumstance his topmates never failed to pub- 
lish when they heard him charged with the crime of attempting 
the life of the marine. Shelly had too noble a soul to take 
undue advantage of an enemy, and boasted frequently that he 
had never met a foe but upon equal terms or where the odds 
were against him. His proud spirit, however, would not stoop 
to satisfy the rabble, and he permitted them to suppose him 
guilty without making any effort to clear himself. More than 
a year had passed since this event transpired, during which 
time the marine had made no new disclosures, and the time of 
separation was drawing nigh. But Shelly had evinced none of 
that solicitude and eager desire to reach home which was mani- 
fested by the seamen in general. The cloud upon his brow 
seemed cradually to darken as the ship approached her destined 
haven ; and at last a look of deep despondency settled upon 
his features. He shunned the society of his shipmates even 
more than he was wont to do; and although our little midship- 
man had always been a great favorite with him, he had for 
some time avoided the lad and treated him with the utmost 
indifference. When, therefore, the latter saw Shelly awaiting 
him near the mainmast, he Jost no time in obeying his signal, 
anxious as he was for an interview with the young mariner. 

As the midshipman approached him, Shelly cast his eyes to 
the deck and sighed heavily. 

‘ How now !’ said the youthful officer, with almost affec- 
tionate concern ; ‘ what is the matter with you ?’ 
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‘I must leave you soon, my dear boy, and I am very un- 
happy,’ answered Shelly. 

‘It is true,’ said the other thoughtfully, ‘ that we must part 
soon, but—’ 

‘No, no! not that!’ interrupted Shelly, passionately. ‘ You 
don’t comprehend me. I must leave you even before you are 
aware.’ 

‘ You are all mystery,’ said the boy. ‘ You once promised 
to tell me the history of your life. Come, Jet us sit down un- 
der the launch, and you shall unbosom yourself freely to me, 
now.’ 

‘ Talk not of the history of my life,’ exclaimed Shelly, with 
a peculiar expression of wildness in his countenance, ‘ when the 
tale of my death shall so soon be indelibly written upon your 
heart !’ 

‘What mean you ?’ said the other. ‘1 am your friend. 
Tell me what troubles you.’ 

‘ Are you indeed my friend ?’ cried the misanthrope, fixing 
his keen eyes upon the face of the boy. ‘No, no—you cannot 
be my friend. You are doubtless willing to serve me when it 
perfectly suits your convenience to do so, but Shelly has no 
Jriend.’ 

‘1 am so much your friend,’ replied the midshipman, ‘ that I 
am deeply interested in your welfare, and should like to know 
the source of your sorrows. Who knows but that it might be 
dried up through my means ?’ 

‘Impossible !? exclaimed Shelly. ‘My doom has been 
traced by the finger of Omnipotence. I have bargained with 
Perdition and counseled with Hell. Henceforth there is no 
hope ! But to you I will give so much of my history as to 
enable you to perceive the inefficacy of your attempts at con- 
solation. Once, like you, I was a favorite son of a wealthy 
father. If I must speak the truth, he was a man whose whole 
mind was engrossed by the groveling cares of this world. I 
was restive under his authority. I panted for fame and for 
clory. He strove to curb the aspirations of my soul, but in 
vain. While surrounded by flatterers who extolled my early 
genius, and who augured from it that I should one day make a 
great figure in the world, how could I tame my mind down to 
the mercenary business which my father drove with such great 
success ? I cannot convey to your mind an adequate idea of 
the bright hopes which lit up my youthful soul. Where are 
fled those gay dreams which once entranced my young imagi- 
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nation! The prospect of future greatness thrilled my soul with 
ecstacy, and my enraptured thought was big with anticipated 
bliss. What a flatterer is Inexperience ! ! | thought the whole 
world smiled upon me—and so it did while I was the minion 
of wealth and power. 
‘ At the early age of sixteen, I left my father’s house. Al- 
most pennyless, I sought a foreign shore. My father died in 
py absence. At the expiration of two years I returned home, 
destitute. TI learned, immediately upon my arrival, that all my 
father’s property had fallen into the hands of my uncle. I 
repaired to his house, and my father’s brother spurned me from 
his door. I was now an orphan boy, abandoned to my fate. 
That fate has been poverty and ruin on earth—what it will be 
hereafter and in a future state of existence, I have rendered in- 
dubitably certain! Ay, since the day that my earthly hopes 
were blasted at one fell. swoop, I have been a wanderer up and 
down in this wide world. My son, you know nothing of ad- 
versity—you cannot sympathize with me. There is no woe 
like that of a gifted mind condemned to wear out its existence 
amongst the rubbish of this world—doomed to the awful solitude 
of crowds! I have been driven to desperation—my hands 
have been stained with the blood of my fellow-men, and in an 
evil hour, I but enough—the avenger is at hand. Woe is 
me! Adieu, adieu.’ 

He walked swiftly away, and the young midshipman remain- 
ed a moment as if transfixed to the spot, ‘when he thoughtfully 
retired. 

Early in the afternoon, the Captain, who had been for some 
time walking the deck and observing the heavens, turned his 
eyes towards the dog-vane and said to the lieutenant of the 
watch : ‘ There will be a change of wind. We will stand in, 
Sir.’ 

The officer put his trumpet to his mouth and shouted : 
‘ Send the hands all on deck—raise the helm—man the spank- 
er brayles, main clue garnets, bunt-lines, and leech-lines—loose 
the sky -sails, topmen !’ 

These several orders being promptly obeyed, he gave the 
word—‘ Ease off main-tack and sheet—man the sky-sail haul- 
yards—let go the spanker out-haul—clue up and hoist away !’ 
The boatswain’s whistle answered in shrill response, and in a 
moment the spanker and main-sail were dangling aloft in huge 
folds, and the sky-sails mast-headed. 

‘ Man the braces—square the after-yards,’ was the next order. 
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This being done, the head-yards were next squared, and the 
studding-sails set below and aloft in less time than a common 
merchantman would employ in hauling down her jib. 

And now the mighty bark, which a few moments before was 
plunging along close upon the w ind, might be seen slowly pur- 
suing her direct course for the ‘ proadside of America,’ under 
a cloud of canvass, before wind and sea. 

As the day drew towards its close, the breeze became so 
faint that the sails flapped lazily against the masts, and no hopes 
were entertained of seeing the land before night. 

At sunset the studding-sails and sky-sails were taken in, and 
the yards braced sharp up, the ship again standing along the 
coast.. But the wind suddenly hauled and blew fresh from the 
Northeast, accompanied with light squalls, rain, and other sus- 
picious appearances. 

This induced the Captain to order a reef in the top-sails, the 
sky-sail and royal yards to be sent on deck, the sky-sail masts 
sent down, and all the lee guns housed. ‘These things being 
accomplished, the watch’s hammocks were piped down, and 
one half the ship’s company retired to their swinging pillows. 

The watch on deck wrapped themselves in their pea-jackets. 
Some gathered in groups and discoursed carelessly upon ordi- 
nary subjects, while others slunk away behind the gun carriages 
and composed themselves to sleep. The after-guard, stationed 
abaft the mizen-mast, had generally stretched themselves upon 
the damp deck and were dozing quietly, when one, who chanc- 
ed to be awake, aroused the sleepers with these portentous 
words : ‘ Get up, all of you—the first lieutenant is on the horse- 
block in his tarpaulins—he has got the trumpet—there will be 
works here presently.’ 

At that moment the boatswain’s whistle was heard at the 
hatchway, and the hoarse cry of—‘ All hands, reef top-sails 
ahoi !’ 

The watch hastened on deck half-dressed and grumbling ; 
but the cause of this disagreeable summons was soon apparent 
to the discontented mariners. A huge dark cloud was swiftly 
emerging from the horizon, and the swell of the billows was 
every moment augmenting. ‘The forecastle men were ordered 
to take in the jib. ‘The topmen were sent aloft. ‘The top-sail 
_ were squared in as the haulyards were eased away. 

Vhen the yards were clued down, bunt-lines and reef-tackles 


hauled up, the topmen lay out on the yards and commenced 
reefing the sails. ‘The wind freshened continually, and the top- 
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men were not allowed to descend until all the top-sails were 
close-reefed. 

Their task being concluded, the word was given—* Come 
down all the topmen.’ 

The haulyards were manned, and the yards lifted off the 
caps ; the yards were braced, and the first lieutenant said to 
one of the midshipmen, ‘ Tell the boatswain to pipe down.’ 

‘ Not yet, Sir!’ 

The lieutenant started, and turning his head beheld the Cap- 
tain, wrapped in his watch-coat, standing by his side ; the dark- 
ness having hidden him from his view, or rather prevented 
him from distinguishing his person, until he spoke. 

The first officer promptly countermanded his own order, and 
stood respectfully awaiting the commands of his superior. 

The Captain walked aft and mounted the weather arm-chest. 

It blew a considerable gale at this time, but as the sails had 
been so much reduced the watch could not account for their 
Captain’s whim in keeping them on deck when they imagined 
their services were not needed. Not a little dissatisfaction 
had begun to manifest itself, and several of the watch had stolen 
unobserved below, when the Captain sprang suddenly upon the 
deck, and with a violent scream exclaimed—‘ Man the top-sail 
clue-lines ! Let fly top-sail sheets and haulyards ! Hurry aloft, 
topmen !’ 

Ere the appalling order could be more than half obeyed, the 
ship was struck by a squall so violent as to spring the main- 
topmast and bury the lee hammock-nettings in the foaming 
wave. The sheets and haulyards were let go, the topmen hur- 
ried up the rigging, and the wild wind, as it shrieked through 
the blocks and roared amongst the cordage, formed an apt 
accompaniment with the creaking of the yards, the shouts of 
the officers, the cries of the top-captains, the boatswain’s calls, 
and the loud cursing of the sailors. 

The black but fire-crested waves rushed by like rolling 
mountains, while ever and anon a tempest-driven billow smote 
the side of the ship with such violence that she trembled as if 
struck by a rock thrown from a catapulta. 

Amid the confusion, orders were given to haul up the fore- 
sail ; but as the sheet was started, the sail bade a hasty adieu 
to the bolt- -ropes, was seen a moment careering in the air of 
the lee bow, and then quietly extended itself over the crest of 
a lofty billow. 

Nothing now remained but to furl the top-sails. The fore, 
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main, and mizen topmen sprang upon their respective yards ; 
and although such was the violence of the wind, the dashing of 

the sails, and the motion of the plunging ship, that they could 

scarcely maintain their foot-hold, yet they resolutely grappled 

with the sails and strove to bring them to the yards. 

But now a yet more furious gust of wind assailed them. 
The main top-sail, with a noise like the discharge of a cannon, 
burst asunder, and the fore and mizen top-sails soon shared the 
same fate. ‘The rain poured in torrents, and the decks of the 
frigate were invaded by every wave that struck her. Three 
times did the Captain put the trumpet to his mouth and shout 
with his utmost foree—‘ Come down from aloft. Let the sazls 
go and save yourselves!’ But his voice mingled, undistin- 
guished, with the humming blast, and did not even reach his 
own ears. 

All that man could do, was done. No orders could be given, 
for no voice could be heard. Every person on deck, as if by 
common consent, now remained perfectly still and awaited the 
issue with calmness ; while above his head the top-sails were 
dashing to ribbons in the gale, and the furious sea resembled a 
thousand volcanoes hurling their flaming missiles into the air, 
and shooting forth fire on every side. 

At length a sudden movement was observed amongst the 
seamen on the forecastle. ‘Their attention seemed to be at- 
tracted by something on the water in the neighborhood of the 
ship. ‘The agitation moved gradually aft, until the Captain, 
looking over the weather bow, beheld a large schooner, with all 
sail set, coming down before the wind and riding the formless 
seas with perfect ease and security. He gazed at this pheno- 
menon with amazement, while the crew seemed petrified with 
indescribable horror! ‘The boldest seamen turned pale ; and 
many a heart which had never before known fear, inly trembled. 

Not a man stirred while the mysterious bark sailed swiftly by 
the prow of the frigate. Her white sails were seen a moment 
to leeward, and then she became enveloped in the surrounding 
darkness. As the schooner disappeared, the wind began to 
abate, and the seamen ventured to open their mouths. 

‘ Shelly,’ said an old tar on the forecastle, ‘ did you ever see 
such a sight before—a schooner with her square-sail out in such 
a harrycane ?’ 

‘It concerns you not what [ have seen,’ replied Shelly. 
‘Why do you ask me the question ? Go, inquire of some of 
the old sailors who have seen the Flying Dutchman, and will 
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swear on the Holy Evangelists that they have shaken hands 
with some of her crew.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ grumbled the other with a sneer, ‘ you are mighty 
short with me. It’s no hard guessing who the Jonah is !’ 

‘Thunder and Mars !? exclaimed Shelly, grasping the other 
by the throat, ‘ it’s time there was an end to these insinuations 
—and I swear by the diadem that decks the brow of his Infer- 

nal Majesty, the first man that shall mention the name of Jonah 
again to me, shall take Jonah’s leap into the sea!’ 

‘What! fighting again, Shelly !’ cried the second lieutenant, 
who happened to be near the youth. ‘1 am sorry for you—but 
I must report you to the first lieutenant. Go to the mainmast, 
Sir.’ 

The officer walked aft, and Shelly repaired to the mainmast. 

‘How, Sir!’ said the first lieutenant as he approached the 
fife-rail ; ‘can’t you forget your old habit of using your 
flippers 7’ 

‘ Do what you please with me,’ replied Shelly, sternly, ‘and 
do not trouble me with any of your insolent questions.’ 

‘Ha! mutinous villain!’ cried the exasperated officer ; and 
he aimed a blow with his clenched hand at the head of the 
youth. 

Shelly dexterously warded the blow, and with his nervous 
right hand knocked the lieutenant flat upon the deck. 

‘Mutiny ! mutiny !’ shouted a dozen midshipmen at once 
and drawing their rusty dirks, they flew towards the scene of 
action. Shelly laughed scornfully when he saw this musquito 
tribe menace him with pointless bodkins, and some of them 
would probably have measured their length by the side of the 
prostrate lieutenant had not the Captain commanded silence, 
and assisted the latter to rise. ‘The Commodore at the same 
time thrust his head up the after gangway, and asked the quar- 
ter master at the helm what was the matter. 

‘1 don’t rightly know, Sir, answered the sailor, touching his 
hat, ‘but I believe somebody forward there has got an Irish 
hoist.’ 

A stray midshipman came up and officiously satisfied the 
Commodore’s curiosity. 

‘What! strike the first lieutenant !’ exclaimed the Com- 
modore with great vehemence. ‘ Put that fellow in double 
irons immediately |! Bear a hand, Sir.’ 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


















The Meeting.—The Wilmento Family. 


THE MEETING. 


AGain we’ve met—again that look 
Of loveliness and light, 

Has thrown a gleam of gladness 
O’er my spirit’s joyless night. 
Again that peerless, faultless brow, 
Has waked love’s slumbering stream, 
As ’twere the bright fulfilment 

)f youth’s fond, unshadowed dream ! 


Years, long and change-fraught years, have passed 
Since last we met as now, 

And care has written out his scroll 

Upon my aching brow— 

And fame has whispered words of fire, 

And twined for me her wreath, 

While affection’s undiscovered mine 

Lay unheeded all beneath !— 

And love has been to me a name, 

And pleasure’s ‘ brimming cup’ 

Is dashed, like waves on desert sands, 

Where none may gather up. 





THE WILMENTO FAMILY. 


Ix the autumn of last year, in company with a friend, I em- 
barked at Richmond on board a steamboat, for the purpose of 
proceeding via Norfolk and Baltimore to Boston. As the boat 
proceeded down James River, we had an abundance of leisure 
to survey the beautiful scenery which skirts that most singularly 
winding stream. Presently we came in sight of a splendid 
mansion, seated on an eminence, commanding an extensive 
view of the river and the surrounding country. On some of 
the out-buildings, it was plainly to be seen that time had set 
his mark. The mansion house, however, had been recently 
repaired, and still retained an air of magnificence. I turned to 
B. L. M.—NO. VIII. VOL. I. 30 
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my companion and inquired to whom it belonged. He replied 
that of the present occupant he knew nothing, but that he was 
familiar with the history of its former owner. At my request, 
he then detailed the eventful career of the Wilmento Family. 

The parentage of Mr. Jeromus Wilmento was peculiar ; his 
father being a French refugee, and his mother the daughter of 
a Scotch emigrant. His disposition was such as might natu- 
rally be expected i in the issue of such an union. He had all 
the vivacity without any of the integrity of the natives of France. 
From his mother he inherited the characteristics of the land of 
her progenitors, and was industrious and saving. Early in life, 
to accumulate a fortune had become the fixed purpose of his 
soul—a purpose to the accomplishment of which he devoted all 
his thoughts and actions. Years spent in petty traflic put him 
in possession of a considerable sum, which he dexterously 
managed ; and the truth of the received axiom, that money 
begets money, was never more strikingly illustrated. At an 
early period of his career he united himself in marriage with one 
whom he considered well calculated to advanc ‘e his views in 
life. But Mrs. Isadora was proud, haughty and ambitious ; 
she was desirous of gain, even to a fault, th ough fond of 
show and parade ; and to figure as a leader in the gay world of 
fashion, was the governing principle of her soul. After years 
spent in accumulation, her husband’s success and prosperity 
placed within her power the means of gratifying the aspirations 
of her ambitious heart. 

She had but one child—Maria Helena, who at fifteen was 
artful, gay and handsome. Her mother, feeling the deficiency of 
her own ‘education, resolved that that of her daughter should 
be full and perfect. Having been early taught the essentials, 
Maria Helena was at this time receiving instructions in the ac- 
complishments pertaining to the education of a fashionable 
young lady. ‘The best masters were employed to teach her 
music, painting and the languages. Her parents sought not to 
make her amiable or estimable ; and if they had, it is very 
doubtful whether they would have succeeded, her disposition 
being similar to theirs. ‘To those below her she was arrogant 
and revengeful ; to those above her, fawning, cringing ‘and 
yielding. While she could squander thousands in the pur- 
chase of superfluous finery, she could not find it in her heart to 
contribute a farthing to the relief of the distressed. In this, 
however, she but followed the example of her parents. Her 
father, it is true, to gratify his purse-proud heart, sometimes 
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put down his name as a subscriber for hundreds of dollars to 
some fashionable charity ; but the humble suppliant, how wor- 
thy soever he might be, who came to solicit the means of alle- 
viating the sufferings of his sick family, or to save them from 
starvation, was spurned from his presence. 

The world went well with the rich Wilmentos. They flut- 
tered glitteringly in the sunbeams of pleasure. A house in 
town and a retreat in the country, with a splendid equipage, 
were theirs. A round of amusements occupied their time ; 
and they were everywhere cheered by the bows and smiles of 
the great and gay, who partook of their sumptuous dinners and 
participated in the enjoyments of their splendid parties. 

Maria Helena was present at all public assemblies, where by 
the aid of those subtle witcheries which are familiar to fashiona- 
ble coquettes, she succeeded in drawing around her a bevy of 
gay young men who ‘ felt or feigned a flame.’ Her mamma had 
more than hinted that she should so conduct towards some one 
of her young male acquaintance as to induce him to declare 
himself, to the end that the house of Wilmento might be prop- 
ped and sustained and rendered illustrious, by an alliance with 
some rich and honorable family. She scarcely needed this 
persuasion from her impatient mamma. 'To obtain a husband, 
rich and fashionable, had long been the object nearest her heart. 
For a considerable time she had directed the whole artillery of 
her charms upon Mr. Eugene Adolphus, who had on various 
occasions shown her unusual attentions. Mr. Adolphus, idol- 
ized by his parents, was indulged in everything sought by his 
unrestrained desires. He had early in life taken a dislike to 
study ; consequently his mind was like the unweeded garden. 
He flattered himself, as he did his deluded parents, that his 
immense fortune would make up the deficiency of merit and 
accomplishments. Such was the man whom Maria Helena 
essayed to captivate. When, however, she supposed that a fit 
opportunity was alone wanting to produce from Mr. Adolphus 
an avowal of the power and potency of ‘ Love’s sad archery,’ 
an incident occurred which terminated the courtship. 

It had been the custom of Mr. Adolphus, who was passion- 
ately fond of flowers, to pay a morning visit to Maria Helena 
some three or four times a week. On the morning of the last 
interview, she had bestowed unusual care in the arrangements 
of her toilet. Her fair person was arrayed in its most fascinating 
dress, and her pretty face displayed its most bewitching smiles. 
That nothing might be wanting to convince her lover how much 
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she desired to please him, she had decorated the mantel-piece 
with a profusion of beautiful flowers, and had just completed 
the arrangements for receiving him, when he was announced. 
The customary compliments over, he seated himself by her 
side. ‘The usual edifying conversation ensued. ‘The weather, 

and the party of the previous evening, were elaborately discuss- 
ed. At this juncture, he cast his eyes upon the flowers, and 
complimented, in the loftiest strains of panegyric, the taste of 
his lovely Maria, who he doubted not had directed this pretty 
embellishment. Being near-sighted, he did not observe that 
they were artificial, but put his nose in a position to inhale their 
fragrance. Instead, however, of the perfume with which he 
expected to be regaled, his olfactories were treated to the 
effluvia of some lamp oil, which the servant had carelessly spilt 
a short time previous. As the genius of mischief would have 
it, he had put his nose on the very flower where the oil fell, 

and where it still remained in considerable quantity, as the 
oleaginous appearance of his ‘nasal promontory ’ plainly evinc- 
ed. The disconcerted beau, burning with rage and mortifica- 
tion, dispensed with the for malities of ceremonious leave-taking, 
and rushed precipitately from the house. Alas, for human 
hopes! This little incident, trifling as it may appear, and 
laughable as it certainly was, produced a separation of the lov- 

ers ; and thus the cup of bliss, which appeared rising wooingly 
to the lips of Miss Wilmento, by this untoward event was dash- 
ed to the earth at once and forever. 

The disappointment of the daughter seemed but the precur- 
sor of the downfall of the family. Mr. Wilmento was prudent 
and economical until he became affluent. ‘To gratify the vanity 
of his wife, he then enlarged his family establishment and in- 
creased his expenses. But when her desires were but par- 
tially gratified, he met with some severe reverses. Various 
speculations had resulted in serious losses. As if bent on de- 
struction, however, she heeded not the voice of remonstrance. 
Like an ill-fated ship, floating on a smooth sea, with every sail 
set to the favoring breeze, she pursued her course towards the 
rocks, unmindful of the prudential suggestions of her husband, 
who, as a skilful pilot, warned her of the breakers ahead. The 
family expenses were kept up, and Mr. Wilmento’s embarrass- 
ments were increased, ‘To relieve himself, he resorted to over- 
reaching, or /egal swindling ; and, encouraged by partial success, 
he persevered until he became entangled i in the meshes of the 
law. ‘The usual consequences followed, viz. prosecution, con- 
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viction and fine, punishment and degradation. The downhill 
career of the Wilmentos was now rapid in the extreme. ‘They 
were stripped of their splendid equipage and costly furniture. 
Their houses having been previously mortgaged for their full 
value, were now taken from them, and thus they were driven 
to feel a portion of that misery for which they had no sympa- 
thy when they were in the enjoyment of the luxuries and com- 
forts of afluence. The wretched Wilmento had not the moral 
courage which the good man feels in the hour of distress and 
affliction, and madly rushed into the presence of bis Maker. 
His wife survived him only to sink still deeper in disgrace and 
misery. She established a house which was not the resort of 
vestals, and the daughter shared the mother’s degradation. 
Before dismissing the story, it may be well to advert for a 


. moment to the mistakes of the Wilmentos. ‘They had vainly 


supposed that to become rich, to live in a splendidly furnished 
house, and to give costly parties, would insure to them the re- 
spect and esteem of all. Never were mortals more mistaken. 
They were envied by the unthinking, and respected and feared 
by those who were dependent on them ; but the indifferent 
laughed, and the judicious were grieved at their folly. 

The tale is ended. The careful observer will learn from it 
an instructive lesson. He will note the insufficiency of wealth 
to confer happiness on its possessor. In the midst of gaiety, 
the whirl of dissipation may produce pleasurable sensations, 
arising from the excitement of the moment; but these sensa- 
tions are as evanescent as the meteor’s glare, which electrifies 
and dazzles for an instant, only to deepen the gloom which 
succeeds. Nay, even in the ball-room, with all the appliances 
and means of pleasure, where the beautiful and gaily dressed 
are seen, and where music lends its aid to give rapture to the 
hour, even there the soul is unsatisfied, 


And the heart, mistrustful, asks if this he joy. 


Here my companion ceased ; and as the evening had con- 
siderably advanced, I retired to my berth to ‘ inly ruminate’ on 
the narrative to which I had been listening. J. C. 
30* 
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362 The Sea-Maid.— The First Foot. A Tale. 


THE SEA-MAID. 


Far in a beauteous isle that rose, 
An emerald, in the crystal sea, 

Her home a lonely sea-maid chose, 
Where all was flowers and melody. 


Her features wore a youthful smile ; 
No tear bedewed her cheeks so fair ; 
No winter chilled her happy isle, 
Nor sorrow marked its footstep there. 


An angel oft, in light arrayed, 

Came down to bless the sea-nymph’s home ; 
And oft he warned the favored maid, 

Across the ocean ne’er to roam. 


But every vale, and every hill, 
With safety she might wander o’er ; 
And there content and cautious still, 
She promised to avoid the shore. 


Yet once, upon a sunny eve, 
She sported near the silver tide ; 
Then, careless, dared the bank to leave, 
And far across the waters glide. 


Night closed around, the shore was lost, 
No friendly angel came to save ; 

And helpless ’mid the billows tossed, 
She wept, and perished in the wave. 





THE FIRST FOOT.—A TALE. 


FROM FRASER’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


We t do I, your grandfather, my dear Anna, remember the 
winter of 17—; and well I may. The frost had completely 
sheeted every loch in the neighborhood with strong ice ; and the 
31st of December was the day on which a bonspiel was play- 
ed by two adjoining parishes for twenty stones of oatmeal, to 
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The First Foot. 


be given to the poor, and be paid by the losing party. I was 
rather too young to take an active part, particularly as the best 
players were selected on either side: [ was present, however, 
and catching the spirit of that best of games, resolved to make 
myself master of it with all possible despatch. Our party were 
defeated, but their good humor not interrupted ; and after 
spending the evening together in a very agreeable manner, the 
greater part of them resolved to continue at the village inn, to 
‘drink out the auld year and in the new,’ according to their 
own avowal. My mind was bent on other matters. No sooner 
were all completely engaged, than I returned alone to the loch, 
and availing myself of the clear moonlight, selected half-a-dozen 
curling-stones, and commenced a self-contested game with great 
spirit. Long I plied my task with unabated energy, growing 
‘more and more skilful as I played, till I longed for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying my abilities in combating the lately victo- 
rious party. Midnight had been past some hours, when I be- 
gan to feel fatigued, and to think of returning home. I had 
not crossed more than a field or two, when it came into my 
head that I might as well avail myself of being early out, as it 
was then New Year’s Morning, and be First Foot at Muiredge, 
which was at that time occupied by my first of friends. ‘To 
resolve and to execute were scarcely two things with me in 
those days ; and away I bounded across the crisp pasture-fields 
with light foot and lighter heart. 

When L arrived, | carefully explored every door and window, 
lest some one might have anticipated me ; but all was silent. 
Being sufficiently familiar with the whole place, I hastened to 
the barn-y ard, procured a sheaf of wheat for a first-footing pre- 
sent, returned, and availing myself again of the local knowledge 
which my intimacy with the family had given me, with a hook- 
ed stick I ‘shot the bolt,’ and gave myself admittance. I 
sought my way to the bed of the gudeman. Thrusting the 
door gently open—it never was barred—I slipped in, and in 
the same instant wished him a happy new year, and tossed 
into the bed above him the ample and well-omened wheat- 
sheaf. His hand was immediately held forth, and his cheerful 
voice answered my hail in that full, warm, heart-breathing tone 
peculiar to him, the very remembrance of which causes my old 
heart even now to glow and swell within my bosom. The 
gudewife joined her welcome and her blessing, mixed with a 
Kindly censure for my wandering and house-breaking propensi- 
ties ; and concluded by hinting, that she believed none in the 
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house were yet stirring. She knew my heart, and her own 
unstained and single mind thought of no evil ; nor in my case 
did she judge amiss. I turned my steps again to awake my be- 
loved Mary ; but made no great haste, and caused noise suffi- 
cient to let my approach ‘be heard. Her door was slightly 
withheld, but soon gave way ; and I found her up and hastily 
dressed. I env eloped her in a shepherd’s plaid, which I had 
hastily picked up in the passage, and pressed the new year’s 
salutation on the softest, sweetest, and most innocent cheek 
that ever blushed beneath the warm kiss of love. 

A light was speedily procured ; and rapidly did servant after 
servant appear, each bearing some rough and therefore sousy 
offering, tll the worthy couple were in no small hazard of being 
smothered beneath the abundance of their accumulating luck. 
The table, meanwhile, had been bountifully furnished by the 
ready hand of the kindly and active Mary, who had been for 
some time privileged to discharge the duties of gudewife. Each 
and all were pressed—nay, compelled—to partake, and that in 
no scanty measure. Cakes expressly prepared for the occa- 
sion, and mountain-dew of superior flavor and strength, freely 
given and gratefully received, warmed the hearts and loosened 
the tongues of all, from the old tried servant to the wee herd- 
callant ; while the good couple remained in bed, according to 
established custom, there to receive the offerings and hear “the 
kind wishes of every visitant. 

It was yet early. ‘The day-sky had scarcely begun to whiten 
the far east, when I mentioned my intention of trying whether 
1 might not have the luck to be First Foot in some other 
place. ‘[his was quite consistent with the spirit of the time, 
and consequently met with little opposition ; especially as I 
expressed my purpose of soon returning to spend the day with 
them. ‘The true cause of my departure was the fever of hap- 
piness with which my whole heart burned: I longed for the 
broad heath and the open canopy of heaven, that the trans- 
ports of ny bosom might have free and undiscovered vent. A 
tender look, a fond grasp of the hand, and the whispered pro- 
mise of an early return to my Mary, were all that farther passed ; 
till I was once more alone on the open moor, at one time gaz- 
ing back on sweet Muiredge in silent depth of joy, at another 
leaping and racing along in a perfect delirium of rapture. 

My first impetuous bursts of happiness had considerably 
abated, and I had reached the vicinity of other dwellings, when 
I saw a strange figure approaching me. I never was easily 
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alarmed, but at that sight I felt an instinctive shuddering, and a 
wish to avoid a rencounter, for which I knew no reason. It 
was not, however, now possible, except by absolute flight ; and 
my heart was at that moment too high to permit me to flee 
from any created existence. I therefore advanced steadily and 
determinedly ; keeping, meanwhile, a sharp eye on the figure 
which had thus excited at once antipathy and somewhat of 
alarm. Scarcely can I say that my heart or my nerves felt in 
any manner relieved, when, upon a nearer survey, I recognised 
the person of Luckie N , the only one, perhaps, in all the 
world from whom I would have shrunk as from a fiend. In- 
deed her reputation was scarcely Jess black and diabolical than 
that of the arch-fiend himself. She inhabited a cottage attach- 
ed to the farm of Muiredge, to which she hid come many 
‘years before with an infant daughter. Whether she were a 
widow or not, no one knew, and few cared to inquire. With- 
out having any apparent means, she always paid her rent, and 
kept her daughter dressed in a style at least equal to that of any 
neighboring farmer’s daughter ; while her own attire was al- 
ways wild and squalid, scarcely better than that of beggary. 
When people spoke of her, it was mostly in an under-tone, ac- 
companied with shrugs and significant looks, as if fearing to be 
overheard ; while bolder tones told strange tales of her evil 
power and inclination. No one loved her ; yet none ventured 
to offend, or to deny her request. It was her constant endea- 
vor to push her daughter forward in all the parties of gaiety and 
amusement which the country-side afforded ; and the dread of 
the mother’s power and malignancy procured the daughter ad- 
mission, though it could not make her a favorite. It had 
chanced, that once or twice during the preceding autumn I had 
met with Winifred N such was her uncommon name), and 
pitying her neglected condition, had shown her some attention : 
once [ had even accompanied her home, rather than see a 
young woman depart alone, by night, across a dreary country. 
From that time old Luckie had spared no pains to allure me ; 
and though I shunned her advances, she ceased not to persecute 
me with her disagreeable blandishments, which had but the effect 
of exciting in my heart the more loathing abhorrence towards 
both herself and her daughter. 

When I recognised her, I started, stood still, and gazed in 
silence, unable either to pass on or give her the customary new 
year’s salutation. She fixed her keen coal-black eyes on me 
for an instant, knitting her thick lucken-brows, till they stood 
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mingled ; then, in a tone meant to be expressive of kindness, 
thouzh croaking like a raven, addressed me thus: ‘So ye’re 
on your way to wish a happy new year to the auld woman, are 
yer We ve], that’s very thoughtfu’ ; and | owe you mony 
thanks, nae doubt.’ I answered not ; my lips, indeed, moved, 
but my tongue refused its office. Again she read my face Ww ith 
her lustrous eyes ; then glancing one look across the he ath, in 
the direction in which I had come, ‘ Were ye coming to my bit 
cot, or no ?’ cried she, fiercely. I muttered a negative. ‘ Have 
ye been at Muiredge, then ? > and were ye First Fit there ?’ 

creamed she, stre tching forth her claw-like hands as she spoke. 
| Was there, replied I. ‘The muckle deil speed ye’re errand ! 
Aw’ for me! I may e’en gang back the gate I came ; my pains 
are casten awa for little feck, I trow !’ So saying, she dashed 
to the ground a small bundle of plants, which she had previously 
kept concealed in her tattered apron. My eye followed it, and 
[ could dimly see that it was a strange assortment of wild and 
noxious plants ; amongst which were conspicuous the hemlock, 
rank nettles such as grow in churchyards, and the long stems 
of withered foxgloves, better known among country people by 
the name of dead men’s fingers. ‘An’ ye hae slighted my 
puir Winnie, silly thing !—an’ a’ for the sake o’ that strae-faced 
creature, Mary 6 ’ Muiredge | Bide a wee, my canty chiel, till 
a’ comes to a’, an’ we'll maybe see wha has maist reason to 
craw crouse. An’ ye hae been First lit at Muiredge ? I trow 
I’m your First Fit ; an’ ye’ll nae forget wha ye met t this morn- 
ing, the langest day ye hae to live, or I’m sair mista’en !’ I 
attempted to mitigate her rising rage, by asking what harm I 
had done. ‘What harm ?? ncn she ; ‘ what harm, in- 
deed! Yonder’s my puir lassie lying pining awa afore my face, 
an’ a’ for you. Ye hae stown her heart an’ her happiness, an’ 
ca’ ye that nae harm? Ye hae fed her hopes wi’ love-blinks, 
an’ now ta’en away their sunshine an’ their life : ca’ ye that 
nae harm 2? Her di ays maun now be joyless, an’ her nights ken 
nought o’ sleep ; an’ ca’ ye that nae harm ? Aw think ye 
auld Luckie will see a’ that without gieing you ye’re new year’s 
blessing ? May I fry amang the red aizles o’ the brimstane pit, 
gin I dinna be about wi’ you an’ mair! ‘Twa or three neibors 
may jeer at her ; but ye shall be a world’s wonder to the frere 
an’ the fremit !? And with the rapidity of lightning she pulled 
off her shoe and stocking from her left foot, “threw them over 
her left shoulder, knelt upon her bared left knee, and in a tone 
between a scream and a howl, poured forth a torrent of impre- 
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cations too horrible to be repeated ; at the bare recollection of 
which my ears yet tingle, and my blood runs cold. Then 
starting up, she dashed against me her bundle of poisonous 
weeds, skimmed withershins around me, and hurried away, 
uttering, as she went, a wild yell of mingled curses, laughter, 
and derision. 

How long I remained upon the spot in a bewildered stupor 
I know not, nor how I reached home ; but when I recovered 
some degree of self-possession, I found myself surrounded by 
my mother, brother, and sisters, all deeply alarmed, and filled 
with wonder at my altered looks and manner. ‘To their inqui- 
ries I found myself equally unable and unwilling to give other 
than vague unsatisfactory replies. In truth, 1 then began to 
perceive myself a changed man—changed in look, thought, 
feeling, action, and purpose. Yet still 1 could perceive the 
change, and could even confusedly reason upon my own strange 
transformation. My bosom was torn with a jarring anarchy of 
contending natures. When | thought of my Mary it was with 
abhorrence ; detestation blackened. in my heart, and curses 
mustered on my lips, yet they were repressed, w hile both the 
rise and the repression seemed to be effected without my will ; 
only, that their rise was accompanied with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and violence, while their departure produced a sensation 
of calmness and pleasure. The image of Winifred N rose 
equally unbidden ; and when it came, my whole frame felt 
feverish and restless ; till it was with difficulty that I forbore 
hastening away to visit her whom I formerly never thought of 
without sentiments of aversion. But old Luckie herself !— 
often her haggard form floated upon my mental eye ; and ever 
when it came, I could not refrain from casting myself on my left 
knee, and laughing aloud with convulsive energy. Her horrid 
imprecations also howled in my heart, rattled in my throat, 
and seemed to be stifled there, and beaten back by some guar- 
dian power, which had not quite forsaken its most miserable 
charge. ‘There were, indeed, intervals when these wild work- 
ings sunk into silence ; but still the whole of my existence had 
experienced a most woful transformation, the permanent effects 
of which were dislike to my plighted Mary, an unaccountable 
longing for the company of Winnie N , and a moody me- 
lancholy, which rendered me incapable of enduring mirth, or 
even the society of my fellow-creatures. ‘Though no kind of 
occupation or amusement gave me any pleasure, yet I went 
about my ordinary business, for a time, quite as usual, only that 
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I continued silent, and wearing a bewildered air, like one walk- 
ing ina dream. And when my friends attempted to keep me 
in the house, I would break away with indignation, and betake 
myself to my employment. But these were only the begin- 
nings of my sorrows : ill luck began to dog my steps. What- 
soever I tried to do, either misgave, or, by its success, occasion- 
ed more trouble and vexation than if it had misgiven. One 
day I had saddled my favorite horse, with the intention of rid- 
ing to a short distance upon some business ; and no sooner had 
I laid my hand on his mane to mount him, than he snorted, 
reared, wrenched the bridle out of my grasp, sprung away, gal- 
loped right against a barred fence, leaped it, and, alighting in 
a ditch on the other side, fairly broke his back. Another time, 
my brother got me enticed to accompany him on a fowling ex- 
cursion, with the view of trying if my melancholy would yield 
to the attractions of a once favorite amusement. How it 
chanced I know not ; but while we were crossing an open 
stubble-field my gun went off ; part of the shot passed through 
the breast of my brother’s coat, as it flew loose in the wind, 
and killed my faithful Carlo. ‘The poor animal gave one long 
howl, and turning his dying looks on his bewildered master, 
seemed to regard me with pity. I threw away the murderous 
weapon, and fled to the hills like a hunted deer. 

From that time forward I regarded myself as under the ma- 
lignant influence of some fatal spell ; and dreaded to be near 
anything which I regarded, lest I should occasion its destruc- 
tion : for there was still so much of my former self left, as to 
make me fully aware of my own horrible situation, and anxious 
to do no injury, since incapable of doing any good. During all 
this time I had never once visited Muiredge ; but, as I after- 
wards learned, the tidings of my strange malady had reached 
my friends there, and awakened in more hearts than one deep 
commiseration, though none of them had visited me, having been 
told that at the mention of their place or name my paroxysms 
became more dreadfully violent. And could my tongue but 
utter what were my feelings upon such times, it were, indeed, a 
tale to congeal the blood w vith horror. I was conscious of the 
presence of two contending powers within my breast ; I felt the 
strife between good and evil, light and darkness, angels and 
fiends ; knowing that I was the object for which they strove— 
that my everlasting weal or wo depended on which should gain 
the mastery ; yet feeling the while such utter prostration of all 
active energy, that L could not make even the slightest effort to 
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aid either party in the terribly-eventful conflict. My heart was 

plucked away and restored, my soul lost and won, a thousand 
times ina day. One only ‘consolation was mine—every strug- 
gle terminated in the supremacy of my angelic guardian. Night 
—sleepless night—that was the very carnival time of agony and 
horror. 

At length, after a night of unutterable torture, the dawn of a 
lovely spring-tide S Sabbath appeared to have calmed my wild 
bosom. I suffered myself to be dressed, and led to church by 
the soft hands of my careful sisters. Strong shudderings passed 
over my whole frame as I trod the sacred path which winded 
among the memorials of the dead ; when my foot touched the 
porch | shook like an aspen-leaf, and when I entered into the 
holy pile I started, and scarcely forbore screaming aloud at the 
sudden passing away of bodily pain and mental darkness, and 
the rushing entrance of fresh life, and love, and peace. ‘The 
spell that had bound me was broken, my own nature was re- 
stored, and | felt and knew all that I had been, was, and dread- 
ed that [ might again become. Let us never arraign the ways 
of Providence. He who has never known sorrow, is incapable 
of knowing joy. ‘The sudden change of blackest midnight to 
brightest noon, would be faint to what I then experienced from 
agony to rapture. ‘The sight of many fair and many venerable 
faces, all stilled into a holy Sabbath calmness and attention— 
the suppressed and regulated breathings, which feared to inter- 
rupt the words of admonition or of pray er—the fervent piety of 
our loved and venerated pastor—and, above all, the melodious 
voice of sacred psalm and hymn, sounding to me like the song 
of saints and angels over the returning wanderer, poured upon 
my soul a bliss too mighty for human utterance, and my whole 
frame thrilled and trembled with transport uncontrollable. I 
bent me over the back of the seat, and gave free vent to the 
tears and prayers that gushed copiously from my liberated 
heart. 1 then clearly understood my dreary destiny, and form- 
ed resolutions how it should be met. When the service was 
over, and while the people were moving away with slow and 
reverent solemnity, | succeeded in reaching my Mary. ‘ Pray 
for me, dear Mary,’ whispered I, ‘if you regard my welfare 
here and hereafter. I met Luckie N on new year’s morn- 
ing ; her curse is on me: the powers of evil have obtained 
permission to torture me—I trust but for a time. Oh, pray for 
my deliverance !’ By the time I had uttered these whisper- 
ings, the progress of the moving congregation had borne me 
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over the threshold of the church ; and before I could reply, 
the dire spell had clutched my soul again in its dragon talons. 
I rushed headlong away, forgetful for a time of the blessed re- 
lease which I had just enjoyed from that dire thraldom. Ever 
after that happy day, though my trials and agonies became 
more violent, my hopes of deliverance increased, for duly at 
morn and even were they entirely removed ; and oh! well I 
knew that at these precious moments my beloved Mary was 
breathing fervent supplications in my behalf, before the throne 
of Him who is mighty to save. Still, however, the influence of 
the evil eye was around me, and still was my presence of evil 
omen to everything which I should have loved and aided, 
Pursuing, therefore, the resolution which I had formed when in 
church, | watched an opportunity to escape from my friends, 
and fled away like a Cain—a vagabond and a fugitive upon the 
earth. 
For three years was I a wanderer by sea and shore—three 
ears of unutterable misery ; but never shall my tongue reveal 
what I endured : no, though it were the last effort of my part- 
ing breath, I might not pollute the blessed air by the hideous 
narration. At length, in the midst of a wild whirl of unparal- 
leled torment, my anguish ceased abruptly with a thrilling pang, 
and I awoke as from a frightful dream. “For some time I con- 
tinued in terrible expectation of its immediate return ; but a 
day, and what | more dreaded, a night, passed untroubled away. 
Nor merely untroubled ; my dreams were blessed with visions 
which can be equaled only by the joys of Paradise : bright 
eyes smiled, and sweet faces bent over me, singing songs of 
consolation and thanksgiving, so ravishingly melodious, that I 
longed to enjoy such sleep and such dreams forever. Being 
now assured of my complete deliverance, | hied me home as 
speedily as my wasted frame would permit ; and upon my ar- 
rival was informed that Luckie N had died the very day 
and hour when ! felt released from my unearthly sufferings. 
Wild tales were told about the horrors of her death-bed : as, 
how she expired amid storm and tempest, muttering curses with 
her gasping breath ; how shrieks and voices were heard all 
around her cottage, which quivered in the blast ; how, after 
she had been some time dead, and even laid out, she sat up in 
the bed, all sheeted and swathed as she was, glared on the 
trembling women with her ghastly eyes, and, howling out a 
long wild groan, began to speak, adjuring them to listen to her 
confession of some terrible secret : but just at that instant her 
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words gurgled in her throat, as if strangled by some invisible 
hand, and she was dashed violently back upon the bed, where 
she remained dead and motionless. At the same time the 
storm subsided, and a sense of gladness pervaded every bosom, 
as if the earth and its inhabitants felt released from the presence 
of an unhallowed burden. 

I need scarcely say, that my return home, and restoration to 
health of body and sanity of mind, was hailed by my dear Mary 
with unfeigned delight. It was more. She was well aware 
that I had borne the burden meant for her—had dreed the 
weird that must have been her lot, had the maledictions of 
Luckie N fallen where they were originally intended. 
Our fates had been already blended in wo and suffering ; and 
with a gentle, gentle blush she consented that they should be 
‘once more united, and by a holy bond to share whatsoever of 
joy and happiness might yet be reserved for us in the course of 
benignant Providence. We were made one—one wholly—one 
entirely—one more intimately and indivisibly than perhaps 
were ever a mortal pair since that first pair whose union began 
in Paradise. 'To taste of the same joys is a strong bond ; but 
to be plunged in the same gulf of misery is one inconceivably 
more strong. She was my guardian angel in all things; she 
ever went before, and led me on to virtue and felicity. 





THE BEDOUIN’S SONG OF HOME IN 
A DISTANT LAND. 


Let me depart—let me depart 
O’er the hills and the plains afar ; 
From your halls of pride to the Desert wide, 
Where the tents of my people are. 
Boast not to me of your stately bowers, 
Where the rose and the lily bloom, 
Of your raiment wrought with a thousand flowers, 
In the craftsman’s curious loom. 
Boast not to me of your cities old, 
Of your harems rich with gems and gold ; 
For the dungeon deep, ’neath the gilded dome, 
Where the tyrant reigns, is the Captive’s home. 
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Dearer to me—dearer to me 
Is the roof of my father’s tent, 
And the frugal fare made sumptuous there 
By the magic love hath lent. 
Your fountains gush from their marble urns, 
Like a star that is hurled to earth, 
And the musk and the fragrant aloe burns 
In the bowers of your wanton mirth. 
Dearer to me is the incense sweet 
Of the wild herb crushed by my camel’s feet ; 
Dearer to me than your fountain’s swell, 
Is the flow of the Desert’s lonely well. 


The wine-cup red—the wine-cup red 
May madden to guilt the soul ; 
But with strength and life, and with gladness rife, 
Is the draught from the herdsman’s bow]. 
Here chime the lute’s and the tymbal’s sound, 
And the maid of the rolling eye 
Floats in the dance with her locks unbound, 
And her white arms tossed on high. 
And the young and the graceful minstrel-boy 
Wakes his light harp with a theme of joy ; 
And the banquet groans with rare viands here, 
An altar of pomp and of princely cheer. 


Let me depart—let me depart 
From your halls that with porphyry gleam— 
For the sigh of the breeze from the tamarisk trees 
Doth steal o’er each sense like a dream. 
The voice of the youth, when he sings of love, 
As he doth in a soft strain now, 
It saddens my soul like the plaint of the dove, 
When she mourns on the Erak’s bough. 
I pine for the Desert’s pastimes free, 
For my fawn-eyed maiden’s laugh of glee— 
Again o’er the sand-hills the chase to lead 
With my shining spear and my bounding steed. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE TRIP. 


‘ Now Ill lay you a gallon you can’t guess what I’ve brought him for; I’ve brought 
him—ha! ha! ha! for to pit him against you, to see which of you two is the most 
learned—ha ! ha !’—Wuo’s tHe Dure. 


In the Summer of 1815 I had occasion to visit New York to 
close up some commercial transactions previous to my depar- 
ture for Europe. When I entered the stage, at the Exchange 
Coffee House, there were already several well-dressed passen- 
gers in the coach; and as several minutes were necessary for a 
right adjustment of bundles, trunks, bandboxes, and all the para- 
phernalia of six or eight travelers, I had’ time, cursorily, to ex- 
amine the several personages within. Upon the back seat sat 
‘a smooth-faced, grave-looking young man, with fine dark whis- 
kers, and arched eyebrows, dressed with technical precision, 
according to the fashion of the day, and as observing and con- 
sequential as an officer of the customs. At a glance I set him 
down for a lawyer, and in so doing I could not be mistaken ; 
for the opening phrase of an argument at the bar— May it 
please your honor,’ was continually resting upon his lips, ready 
to leap out the instant they were parted. He wore spectacles, 
and a snuff-colored coat, and took ‘rappee’ with the grace and 
dignity of a courtier. Next to him and upon the same seat sat 
a young lady of exquisite beauty and gracefulness. ‘The roses 
on her cheeks were blown, but not withered, and her dark eyes 
sparkled with the ov erflowings of life and animation. She was 
altogether beautiful, without a particle of prudish insipidity. 
The middle seat contained an obese personage, past the 
meridian of life, who carried himself with the ease and inde- 
pendence of a downright nabob. Nature, in the plenitude of 
her bestowments, had endowed him unsparingly with a huge 
quantity of cellular substance, beyond which the osseous struc- 
ture seemed concealed in conscious security. He was good six 
feet four inches in height, and from shoulder to shoulder more 
than half this measure, making his outline an ellipsis, not unlike 
the proportions of the earth’s orbit about the sun. In the upper 
parts of his head were to be seen the true dimensions intended 
by nature ; but as the eye descended, the original curvilinear 
lines were ‘obliterated, and his short neck totally concealed be- 
hind the ample folds of a triple chin. When a familiar counte- 
nance among the passers-by met his eye, a smile might be seen 
struggling to make its . through the vast quantities of fat 
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surrounding his finely-turned mouth—the little muscles being 
faintly seen playing deep beneath the surface, like an unsteady 
flame behind a dense volume of smoke. 

Close in one corner upon the forward seat was a tall, lank, 
sour-visaged gentleman of middle age, clad in black and olive, 
with dark heir and sluggish gray eyes. I put him down at 
once for an Englishman and a doctor ; a decision, which I found 
in the sequel nearer the truth than prophecies generally are. 
In the other corner was seated an exquisite dandy, recently 
from some university ; at least so I concluded, for he under- 
stood any of the dead languages, if he unde rstood them at all, 
better than the living. He treated the passengers not unfre- 
quently with short scraps from French, Greek and Latin, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, from the Hebrew, and seem- 
ed altogether very much delighted with himself. ‘These, with 
myself, completed the number of inside passengers. 

‘ All ready,’ exclaimed the driver, gathering up his reins. 
A sharp crack of the whip followed, and in a few minutes we 
were beyond the city on our way to the little village of Ded- 
ham. Except a slight traveling familiarity which had diffused 
itself among the passengers, all appeared to be strangers to each 
other, if we except the obese gentleman and the beautiful girl 
by his side. He was evidently an old and a familiar acquaint- 
ance, and now acted in the enviable capacity of protector. 

‘As I was saying yesterday,’ at length said the lawyer, 
breaking in upon a profound silence, and addressing himself ap- 
parently to no one in particular, but like a true cli! do f his profes- 
sion taking up an unfinished subject of a former debate, ‘ there 
are many errors I resulting from our present mode o of educati on, es- 
pecially in the higher departments. Now, every young man, the 
moment he leaves college, chooses for his future employ ment in 
life one of the three liberal professions, viz. law, medicine or 
divinity ; and this almost invariably from a belief that to er gage 
in any active calling would be degrading, or that he has talents 
too striking and brilliant to waste in the bustle of business that 
may as well be done by his inferiors. ‘The consequence is, all 
the professions are so much crowded and overstocked that real 
merit is retarded in its career of glory, and years are spent in 
acquiring an ascendancy which by right belongs to the posses- 
sor of merit upon his first entrance into professional life. It is 
a lamentable truth, that the professions are encumbered with 
thousands who, because they admire talent, erroneously, not 
to say foolishly, believe themselves possessors of it.’ 
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‘ But, Sir,’ replied the doctor, laying the end of the forefinger 
of his right hand into the palm of his left, ‘ it strikes me that if 
it be an object to secure the first intellectual powers to the pro- 
fessions, the more that make the trial, the higher will be the 
standard of excellence, and the greater will be the number of 
successful attempts.’ 

‘ And the greater too will be the number to disgrace others 
and starve themselves,’ said the lawyer, vehemently. There 
is no fear of a paucity of able men, Sir, in this country ; able 
men will always show themselves in numbers sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand.’ 

‘ But in that case,’ replied the doctor, ‘many would never 
enter the professions, who might otherwise be shining lights in 
the great cause of literature and science.’ 

‘ Let them shine elsewhere,’ said the young lady, blushing 
deeply ; ‘ the various arts need the aid of superior intellect, as 
well as the several professions. Intellectual power nobly ex- 
erted will give distinction in any calling, and excellence in 
mechanics is as laudable as excellence in law, medicine or 
divinity.’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the dandy, with a broad grin, 
which he intended for a smile of affability,, ‘I succumb, fair 
lady, to your opinion entirely—ab imo pectoris, as we say at 
the university.’ 

‘But it must be remembered, Madam,’ said the lawyer, 
without regarding the exclamation or stale quotation of the 
dandy, ‘ that a man gains celebrity, if he gain it at all, in propor- 
tion to his intellectual capacity, and the success with which he 
pursues his object. Tor instance, a sweeper of chimneys would 
never gain much enviable or lasting notoriety by his employ- 
ment ; neither would a sawer of wood by his.’ 

‘You may be right, Sir,’ replied the lady, unconsciously 
copying the cold and rigid manner of the lawyer, ‘so far as 
mere fame is concerned; but undoubtedly the pursuits and men- 
tal endowments of such men exactly correspond—they have 
neither the c capacity nor the ambition to advauce further.’ 

‘ Of sweeps,’ said the dandy, ‘ad genus omne, as of rhyme- 
sters, poeta nascitur non fit. But ‘I hope, fair lady, you do 
not doubt the potent influence of education on the human 
mind.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied the lady ; ‘ but nature, I conceive, has 
formed capacities and adapted inclinations to every station.’ 
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‘Then you believe,’ said the doctor, inquiringly, ‘ that there 
is an original difference in the capacities of men ?’ 

‘Certainly I do,’ replied the lady. 

‘ Of the truth of this,’ added the lawyer, ‘ there cannot be a 
doubt.’ 

‘ Locke to the contrary, notwithstanding, as we say at the 
university,’ said the dandy, chuckling with inordinate pleasure 
at his own hacknied extension of the sentence. 

‘ So far we agree, then,’ continued the doctor ; ‘ but I go 
further ; I believe this difference in man depends entirely on 
the form of the head.’ 

This statement produced a general smile among the passen- 
gers, and each one rolled up his eyes, as if to examine his own 
head. ‘The doctor, however, nothing daunted, proceeded :— 

‘1 would not have you windenet ed by this, that J can divide 
the brain into some thirty or more apartments, and to each as- 
sign or fix, with abs solute cert: linty, a corresponding faculty. But 
if one quarter of this number can be identified with certain and 
invariable concomitant faculties, | think I have a right to infer 
the existence and separate location of all the rest. Besides, if 
the brain be not composed of an assemblage of organs, and each 
organ accompanied by a specific faculty, why do we find in the 
scale of being that it is more complicate ‘din proportion as the 
faculties are multiplied ? In some, certain powers, propensities, 
and faculties, are manifested with peculiar energy—in others, 
very feebly. One man may have much verbal memory, and 
little reasoning power: one may be a great poet, but no general ; 
a great painter, but no mathematician—consequently a similar 
mass cannot be adapted to all these different faculties.’”* 

‘ Very well,’ rejoined the lawyer, with the air of a querist ; 
‘ but how is it with the organs of sense? For instance, some 
individuals have a lively perception of particular odors, or par- 
ticular colors ; while to others these may be either disagreeable, 
or to the presence of which such may be indifferent. Shall we 
say here that the optic and olfactory nerves are divided into 
different organs? I have ever supposed that a difference of 
organization, considered as a whole, i is sufficient to account for 
different degrees of perception in different individuals.’ 

‘ And I,’ replied the doctor, ‘suppose it to depend on the 
more perfect organization, and development of those portions 


* The author here quotes from an article whieh he wrote for and which appeared in 
the Massachusetts Spy some years ago, under the signature of ‘ Ex Rheda.’ 
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of the brain with which the optic and olfactory nerves are con- 
nected.’ 

‘ But,’ continued the man of law, ironically, ‘ may not this 
be owing in the one case to the perfection and delicacy of the 
retina, and in the other to the perfection and delicacy of the 
tympanum ?? 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the doctor; ‘these being no more 
than specimens of organized matter, through which external 
objects make their impressions upon the brain, ought not to be 
regarded the punctum stans of intellectual cognizance.’ 

‘ You will oblige me very much, my dear Sir,’ said the dandy- 
pedant, ‘if instead of punctum stans, you would use the phrase 
primum mobile.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied the lawyer, without noticing the imper- 

-tinence of the student, ‘ but how are we to determine where the 
fault or the perfection lies? Either or both of these nerves may 
be very perfect, and those portions of the brain with which they 
are connected be wanting in development or nicety of organi- 
zation, and vice versa. Now by what rule will you settle the 
ubi in this case ?’ 

‘ Ubicunque, ubi terrarum, as we say at the university,’ ex- 
claimed the dandy, catching at the Latin term. ‘'The udz in this 
case must be very important.’ 

‘ By observation,’ answered the doctor, directing his reply to 
the lawyer, ‘ by observation, Sir; we must compare one case 
with another, till our examples amount to many thousands, and 
when the same faculties follow the same configuration, invaria- 
bly, we are bound to consider them in the light of cause and 
effect.’ 

‘Suppose, Sir,’ inquired the lawyer, ‘ you were to note all 
the failures of your supposed general law, might they not far 
exceed the coincidences, and thereby make your observations 
exceptions to the general law, instead of the law itself?’ 

‘I challenge a striking exception throughout the whole range 
of creation,’ replied the doctor, vehemently. ‘I challenge a sin- 
gle exception, Sir; and you may make your observations on 
every nation, or on every individual, from Kamschatka to Pata- 
gonia, or from Nova Zembla to Van Diemen’s Land.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed the dandy, with a look of unmeaning 
exultation, ‘ good! I like an argument that swallows up the whole 
creation—a terraqueous argument! ’ 

‘ Let it be granted, then,’ said the lawyer, ‘ that a correspon- 
dence between particular developments and certain faculties 
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does generally exist ; will this justify the conclusion that one is 
necessarily dependent on the other ?’ 

‘ It certainly will,’ replied the doctor, ‘for the exceptions, if 
any should be found, will be only sufficient to prove the trath 
of the general law.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the lawyer, ‘but how shall we decide this 
point ?’ 

‘ By induction, most certainly,’ replied the other, ‘ as we do 
all other questions in philosophy where that method can be 
used. ‘Therefore, Sir, whoever would overthrow Phrenology, 
must go over the entire ground of individual comparison and 
examination, and show that the exceptions at least equal the 
coincidences,’ 

‘ But after all,’ replied the man of law, ‘if such would not 
acknowledge the truth of your system, I suspect you would say 
the fault was in the examiner and not in the subject.’ 

‘Not unless such individual should still manifest a total 
ignorance of the first great principles of the science,’ said the 
doctor, pointedly. 

. Really , Sir,’ said the lawyer, blushing slightly, ‘ your client, 
the brain, finds i in you an able advocate.’ 

. Neither i ony nor compliment,’ retorted the doctor in a tone 
of resentment, ‘ ever yet settled a disputed point. This achieve- 
ment may, for waa I know, have been reserved for the genius 
of a Bay-State Pettifogger.’ 

‘Sir, you are insolent.’ 

‘The object is worthy of it,’ replied the doctor, with a cool- 
ness that did honor to his nerves, if not to his heart. 

‘Gall and Spurzheim ! !? exclaimed the dandy, moving his 
fingers over a portion of his head, a little above and behind the 
right ear, ‘Gall and Spurzheim! the organ of combativeness 
must be strongly developed among some of us—monstrose, pro- 
digiose, as we say at the university.’ 

A pardoning smile was seen gradually to creep over the fea- 
tures of the lawyer, accompanied with a slight inclination of the 
head towards the doctor. 

‘I can hardly believe,’ said he in a softened tone, ‘ that the 
Creator has ever given an express sanction to robbery and mur- 
der, by the excessive dev elopment of specific organs to urge us 
to the commission of these crimes.’ 

‘ And why not as well believe this, as believe that the Deity 
in his wisdom has made us in ¢ any way inferior to the angels ? ’ 
replied the man of medicine. ‘That inferiority must consist in 
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something; and may it not as well consist in a want of humanity, 
as in the want of any other virtue? But Phrenology admits of 
no such inference, unqualifiedly ; therefore your position is 
false.’ 

‘False, ab initio,’ muttered the dandy, half to himself—‘False, 
ab initio, as we say at the uni ‘ 

‘I do not see why it is,’ continued the lawyer, directing his 
remark to the doctor. 

‘ Because,’ replied the other, ‘ the specific function of one or- 
gan is often neutralized or controlled by the specific functions of 
several others. 'The individual and aggregate powers of all the 
faculties of the brain are beautifully illustrated by a reference 
to your check and balance systems, as they are found to exist 
in your form of government.’ 

“Then there may be development of a particular organ, with- 
out a manifestation of its specific faculty ?’ asked the lawyer. 
‘ Now have the goodness, Sir, to inform me how you determine 
that a particular organ is the seat of a particular faculty, when 
such organ makes no manifestation of it ?’ 

‘ Because, Sir,’ replied the doctor, ‘ whenever the faculty is 
observable, its appropriate organ is always found developed ; and 
in proportion to the intensity of the faculty, will be the organic 
development.’ 

Here the coach suddenly stopped; and the door being thrown 
open, we found ourselves in front of the stage-house in Dedham. 

‘ Post tat naufragia portum, said the dandy, as his feet 
struck the ground. ioe 





POLAND. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


A Voice is now around us— 
Ah that it should be so ! 
A wail, a shriek, a muttered curse, 
Of smothered rage and woe ! 
Who first roused up rebellion 
’Mong the nations, one and all ? 
The voice of ruined Poland 
Is thundering—It was Gaul ! 
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Poland. 


Who bade her rise in anger 
Against the Muscovite ? 
Who offered her assistance 
And sinews, for the fight ? 
Who cherished growing treasons ? 
Who bade her burst her thrall— 
And stood her veiled Champion ? 
Who dares deny *twas Gaul ? 


Who coldly saw her battling 
For liberty—for life ? 

Who unmoved marked her failure 
In that unequal strife ? 

Who slept while Russia entered 
Old Warsaw’s battered wall, 

And woke t’ announce that ‘ order’” 


Was in that city ?—Gaul. 


My country ! wert thou heedful ? 


Didst thou relieve her woe ? 


Didst show thine ancient spirit ? 
{ blush to answer—No. 
One voice rose in thy senate ; 
Say, didst thou list the call ? 
No—stamped with thine approval 
The treachery of Gaul. 


’ 


Thy nobles, rulers, England ! 
Are not as they have been, 
They’d rather filied their fathers 


Than such disgrace have seen; 


’ graves, 


They sooner would have fallen 
In the battle, one and all, 
Than lived to bow and truckle 
At the bidding of the Gaul. 


My country ! why so heedless 
Break off each ancient tie,— 
My country, why so coldly 
Cast off each old ally ? 
They once with joy had echoed 
Old England’s battle call ; 
But now—old friendship’s withered 
By the breath of subtle Gaul. 





* ¢ L’ordre regne dans la Varsovie ’—Declaration of one of the French Ministers on 
the fall of Warsaw. 
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Our lot is cast in darkness, 
In the wintry days of Time, 
in want, and woe, and sickness, 
In misery and crime. 
And oh! misguided England, 
Heaven shield thee from thy fall ; 
Yet thou art following madly 
The footsteps of the Gaul. 


Hast reached thy zenith, England— 
Thy race of glory ran ? 
Who says it ? Let me see him, 
It cannot be a man. 
Up with thy palsied energies, 
On each old friendship call, 
And stand, as thou hast oft before, 
Superior to the Gaul. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mucu has been said and written on this subject, by American 
journalists, and with much self-complacency. But, reader, we 
are not going to inflict upon you the oft-repeated eulogies on 
the literature of this country which have been put forth by our- 
selves ; we are not going to descant on its flourishing state or 
its bright prospects. Far from it. We entertain a different 
view, which, though it may not be so flattering to our pride, 
may be as true as that which is usually given. 

In our opinion, the literature of this country is by no means 
in a promising condition. ‘This is to be attributed to several 
causes. Ours is not a community of literary taste. ‘There are, 
of course, individual exceptions to this remark ; many such, we 
trust : but observation will convince one that it is true in its 
general application. All other pursuits flourish in this country 
except that of literature. 
receive due encouragement. ‘The lawyer, the physician, and 
the divine, are reasonably rewarded for their labors ; but the 
literary man may starve. 

There is no deficiency of natural talent among us, as our 
transatlantic friends would sometimes insinuate. ‘The genius of 
B. L. M.—NO. VIII. VOL. I. 32 
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our countrymen has been displayed in all the useful branches 
of science and the arts. Jonathan can steer a ship or win a 
battle as gracefully as the most skilful navigator, or the most 
experienced warrior, on the other side of the Atlantic. He has 
no want of skill in inventions and improvements in the mecha- 
nical arts : indeed, fame seems rather to give him the palm of 
victory in these things. He has shown superior sagacity in the 
science of civil government and political economy. But sub- 
jects of taste have as yet received but little attention. The 
great mass of the people are intensely occupied in the pursuit 
of gain, while the intelligent and cultivated are absorbed in 
politics. And we see but little hope of disengaging them from 
these pursuits. We may become a wealthy, populous, and 
powerful nation—great in arts and arms—unrivaled in our sys- 
tems of civil polity ; but, we fear, we shall never enjoy the 
praise of being a literary and intellectual people. So strong is 
the impulse which has been given to popular feeling, and so 
deeply impressed are these features of our national character, 
that it will require ages to change this current of feeling and 
erase these impressions. 

There is not only a deficiency of readers on literary subjects, 
but the few readers we have give a preference to foreign works 
of equal, and frequently of inferior merit. Native authors are 
obliged to come into full competition with the whole talent 
of one of the most learned and enlightened nations. ‘This 
abundant supply of foreign works prevents the growth of a 
native literature. ‘This nation, politically independent, is yet in 
a state of mental vassalage to the mother country. So jealous 
are we of foreign competition in everything which interferes 
with our pecuniary interest, that we refuse to clothe our bodies 
in manufactures of British looms ; and yet we feed our minds, 
where alone true independence exists, with the productions of 
British pens. Old prejudices are not yet worn out. Our colo- 
nial dependence, in reality, still remains, though nominally 
severed. Everything practicable has been done—even at the 
risk of the Union—for the encouragement of the manufacture of 
domestic goods ; but what has ever been done to promote the 
manufacture of domestic thought and writing ? On the con- 
trary, what has not been done to throw impediments in the 
way ? Our market is crowded with English works, to the ex- 
clusion of our own authors. ‘The shelves of our bookstores and 
circulating libraries are almost exclusively occupied with the 
former. Even in this country, we may, with some degree of 
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justice, ask, ‘ Who reads an American book ?’ A work known 
to come from the other side of the Atlantic may obtain a tole- 
rable sale in our market, which, if it had originated in our coun- 
try, would have been thought not worth reading. We would 
advise every American author, desirous of obtaining a fair no- 
tice from his countrymen, to publish his works incog. in Lon- 
don, and send them to New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, for 
republication. He may thus deceive his countrymen into ad- 
miration, and secure a reputation for which he would otherwise 
labor in vain. ‘The few American authors who have made lite- 
rature the business of their lives, have resorted to foreign lands 
to gaina name. Washington Irving, as soon as he bethought 
himself of seeking a literary reputation, paid his addresses to 
the British public, well knowing that the prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. He was there successful, as 
he richly deserved to be, when, lo! his own countrymen were 
instantly seized with an excessive admiration of this Anglo- 
American, and fell to devouring his writings with the greatest 
avidity ! Cooper, too, the American novelist, was thought a 
plodding sort of a fellow, scarcely worth reading, till he migrat- 
ed beyond the Atlantic, and his splendid powers of invention 
began to attract the attention of foreign readers, and the praise 
of foreign critics; but then, mzrabile dictu! he at once be- 
came, in the opinion of his countrymen, worthy a place by the 
side of Walter Scott himself! Had the Muse of Charles 
Brockden Brown, who, in powers of graphic description, was 
not a whit inferior to Cooper or Scott, but given birth to her 
beautiful offspring on British soil, he would have been the idol 
of the American public, who now suffer his works to moulder 
on the shelves of the booksellers ! 

We have no reason to expect a national literature which will 
do honor to the country, until we give better encouragement to 
our native authors. When we have confidence enough in our- 
selves to appreciate works by our own taste, and independence 
enough to read our own authors before judgment has been pass- 
ed upon them by a foreign tribunal, then, and not till then, shall 
we gather a rich harvest of literary renown. But in the present 
state of things, there is not sufficient encouragement for any one 
to devote himself to the pursuit of literature ; and success in it 
requires the undivided and exclusive application of the highest 
talents. 

This want of taste for literature in this country is evinced by 
the feeble support which has hitherto been given to our literary 
periodicals, Scarcely a single Magazine purely literary has 
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enjoyed anything more than an ephemeral existence, with the 
exception of the larger Quarterlies, several of which have re- 
ceived something like an adequate support ; while many of the 
foreign Magazines and Reviews are circulated here to a con- 
siderable extent, and some of them are republished in regular 
course. 

It is matter of regret to us to see the London Quarterly, that 
famed ‘Tory Journal, patronized by some among us, to the dis- 
couragement of the North American—a work equal in point of 
talent, and superior in purity and manliness of sentiment and 
impartiality of judgment, to either of the celebrated British 
Reviews. 

When purchasing, we always make it a principle, other things 
being equal, to give the preference to American works. We 
then feel that we have done a patriotic duty. We take the 
same satisfaction (and pride, if you will) in so doing, that we 
should in displaying upon our back a coat of domestic manu- 
facture. Without some such encouragement as this, our 
writers cannot meet the competition of British genius. If the 
language of the British empire were distinct from ours, we are 
inclined to believe it would be a benefit to the literature of this 
country. Could the importation of foreign books entirely cease, 
how soon should we find authors of our own occupying the 
highest rank in every branch of science, literature, and the arts. 

We have made these remarks in the hope that they may 
have some influence in inducing our countrymen to bestow 
more attention on our own authors, and, other things being 
equal, to give the preference to American works. It is a duty 
which we owe to our country, to encourage native talent, that 
we may build up an honorable and enduring national literature. 

D. 


DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


Ir is not for friends I am leaving, 
Nor is it for luxury flown ; 

Tis not for my home I am grieving, 
Since that is a desolate one : 

The wind and the wave of the ocean 
Shall find me a harbor more fair, 

And treacherous hope be a potion 
To lull every thought of despair. 





Dreams of Youth. 


A welcome some new friend may give me 
As cordial as here-I can find ; 

E’en cruelty cannot deprive me 
Of thoughts ever near to my mind : 

At evening, when slumber comes o’er me, 
When lapp’d on the breast of the deep, 

The forms of the dead rise before me, 
And people the visions of sleep : 


The grave will surrender its treasures, 

The present the past will unfold ; 
Again I participate pleasures, 

Though fancied, as bright as of old ; 
Again I am caught to the bosom,— 

I feel the warm lip on my brow ; 
Again is revived every blossom 

That flourished and withered but now ! 


The hand of a father I’m pressing,— 
How thrilleth a mother’s fond kiss !— 

My sisters are round me caressing,— 
O, mockery cannot be this ! 

The days of my childhood are beaming 
With tints that renew every joy, 

The mind of my manhood is teeming 
With the gay happy thoughts of a boy. 


But daylight must break on my slumber, 
My dream too must vanish at morn ; 
Ah, slowly those hours I number, 
Till sleep shall, in mercy, return, 
With power to cheat even sorrow, 
To summon thoughts beauteous as brief ; 
From the book of the past I may borrow 
One holy and comforting leaf. 


The dolphin’s asleep on the billow, 
The sea-bird hath flown to its nest, 
The mariner bends to his pillow, 
The blue boundless wave is at rest ; 
The shadows in quiet are stealing 
To bury the far western light ; 
Now man to his Maker is kneeling,— 
O, welcome the dream of to-night ! 


Fraser’s London Magazine. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


No man of his generation has been so much praised and abused 
as Mr. Wordsworth. He truly prophesied, in the preface to his 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ that these poems would be enthusiastically 
adinired or consigned to the uttermost contempt. Not long after 
their publication, the cackling brood of the Edinburgh reviewers 
came into existence, and they were determined to crow down 
Wordsworth. Some local Westmoreland spite actuated 
Brougham ; and Jeffrey was from the beginning, as he will be 
to the end, a mean and petty creature. Accordingly, the 

‘Lyrical Ballads,’ and all that ever fell from W ordsworth’s 
muse, were decried as the most unmeaning nonsense that ever 
enamel from the brain of a driveler ; and though they fought 
their way g gallantly up in the world, in the teeth of this adverse 
criticism, and much more founded upon it, yet, to the very last 
of Jefirey’ s career, Wordsworth was set t down as an ass, great 
as that belabored by Peter Bell. A criticism on the ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ the greatest didactic poem in our language, commenced 
with ‘ This will never do.’ 

He may now despise the Edinburgh reviewers, and all that 
to them appertains ; but they had their effect in their day. 
Even Lord Byron, when attacking the crew in his ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ fell into their slang; and the 
strictures which he poured forth so unsparingly on Wordsworth 
—simple Wordsworth—were taken from the Edinburgh Re- 
view. It will be seen, by the edition of his works now editing 
for Murray, that his lordship repented afterwards of his injust- 
ice, and dovertbod his sarcasms as unfair and illiberal. Without 
this testimony, we might have inferred the fact from the circum- 
stance of his having imitated the great Laker in some half dozen 
of his poems, and transferred some of the most striking passages 

of him whom, in ‘ Don Juan,’ he stigmatised as ‘ mad beyond 
all hope,’ into the most ce Jebrated of his own productions. 

The reaction which took place in Lord Byron’s mind, has 
taken place in the mind of the reading populace i in gene ral, and 
people are now good enough to admit that the author of the 
Sonnets to Liberty, Laodamia, Dion, the Song in Brougham 
Castle, the Old Cumberland Beggar, the ‘ Sweet Highland 
Girl,’ Yarrow Unvisited, the White Doe of Rylstone, and fifty 


other things, any of w hich would immortalise an ordinary writer, 
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is something of a poct, to be named in the days which have 
produced an Alaric Watts or a Robert Montgomery. His fame 
will increase, and the more steadily the more such productions 
as the ‘ Idiot Boy,’ ” and ‘ Alice Fell,’ and all the rest of that 
tribe of compositions, are forgotten. 

This he will not believe. Talk to Wordsworth of the ¢ Idiot 
Boy,’ at which all mankind have laughed, and he will tell you, 
with a most solemn intonation of voice and great magniloquence 
of style, that Charles Fox was most particularly struck with 
admiration of that very poem, and caution you against commit- 
ting the rash act of censuring a production written by such a 
poet as Wordsworth, and panegyrised by such a critic as Fox. 
The various other pieces of nonsense which he has published 
are furnished with sponsors equally famous ; and as parents are 
generally strenuous in defence or patronage of their rickety 
children, so is our poet most in favor of those compositions 
which, to eyes not parental, appear the most deformed and un- 
sightly. Any man of common sense in half an hour would, by 
blotting a couple of dozen pages from Wordsworth’s works, 
render them secure from criticism ; ; but these very couple of 
dozen are the pages which he would most strenuously insist on 
retaining, stunning you with oratory to prove them the most 
superb things ever composed.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





ERRORS OF THE DAY. 


Tne devoutest believers in ‘the march of intellect’ must at 
intervals be almost driven to renounce their creed in despair. 
Errors which were supposed to have been exploded centuries 
ago, sometimes reappear on a sudden, and propagate themselves 
for a season with a rapidity which no reasoning can pursue, no 
ridicule arrest. Notions, worthy only of the dark ages, spring 
up in the glare of the supposed illumination of the present day, 
and resist all the efforts of the Briarean press itself to dispel 
them. At one time, it is a pious Hungarian prince who per- 
forms preternatural cures, at the request of the friends of the 
sick parties in Ireland, conveyed through that droll medium for 
a miracle, the Hamburgh letter-bag! At another, it is an old 
dropsical impostor, whom thousands of blaspheming dupes 
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venerate as a second virgin quick of a new Messiah! A short 
time since animal magnetism was in vogue ; and the strong will 
of certain gifted individuals was believed to have the power of 
entering into a mystical communication with the spirits of oth- 
ers, and of absolutely controlling their whole physical and men- 
tal being ! To-day we are startled by the actual exhibition of 
a miracle, the ‘ unknown tongue,’ on alternate Sundays, at the 
Caledonian Chapel in Regent Square, London ! If at any time 
we are tempted to plume ourselves on the fact that the belief 
in ghosts and witchcraft has disappeared, we are quickly humi- 
liated by the recollection that there are yet thousands of devout 
believers in the prophecies of Francis Moore, physician ; or by 
overhearing the rhapsodies of some millenarian dreamer, who as 
confidently gives us the date of the opening of the New Jeru- 


. hoo) 
salem as if he were speaking of the New London Bridge. 


London Quarterly Review. 





THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


I came to the place of my birth, and cried, ‘ The friends of my youth, where are they?’ 
And an echo answered, ‘ Where are they ?’—Arapic Manuscript. 


Wuere are they—where are they ? the lovely, the brave ! 
Have they melted from earth like the foam from the wave ? 

I cried, as I sought their dark homes in despair, 

‘O where are my friends ?’ and a voice answered, ‘ Where ?’ 


The palm-tree that shaded the sports of our youth, 
Still reared its tall form like a pillar of truth ; 

The fount flashed as bright in the summer-noon glare, 
But they who rejoiced in its flow were not there. 


Where are they—where are they ? No welcome I found— 
The spirit of solitude brooded around ; 

Yet all looked so tranquil, familiar, and fair, 

I could have believed the departed still there. 


But, ah! when I called them in tones they once loved, 

No step o’er the sod of that lone valley roved ; 

And a voice, it was Echo’s, from regions of air, 

Replied in wild accents, ‘Where are they, O where ?’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Conquest of Ireland; an Historical 
ale of the Twelfth Century, in four Cantos. By Joun 
Quincy Apams. pp. 108. 


Tx1s publication has come into the world very unexpectedly. 
It is quite new for a republican ruler, whose mind has been so 
extensively busied with the cares of state, and who has been 
sovereign of so wide a realm, in his advanced years to court 
the Muses. When the ruler is a mere cipher, and the kingdom 
is committed to his ministers, such a performance would be no 
miracle. ‘The Shah of Persia is said to have published a book 
of -very sweet poetry; and some of the Chinese emperors 
have displayed considerable talent, in this department of lite- 
rature. 

The poetical days of most menare in their youth. It is when 
the pulse is firm, the blood healthful, and the spirits buoy- 
ant, that there is the greatest inclination to such enjoyment. 
Or if the poetry have in it a shade of melancholy, or if coming 
from a mind ‘ill at ease,’ we shall most commonly be able to 
trace it to one who is yet unaccustomed to the roughness of the 
world, and the severe buffetings to which all men are more or 
less exposed. And if, ata later period in life, men go to the 
springs of Helicon, it must be in consequence of early and che- 
rished predilections ; or a desire to get new plumes in their 
wreaths of honor ; or a recklessness, of which few are capable, 
wishing merely to see how the public will receive them— 
whether with praise or displeasure—in a new and unnatural 
character. 

On reading the title-page of this book, the first question that 
arises in the mind will be—is President Adams a poet? We 
confess there is some delicacy in giving our decision on the 
question. We felt an involuntary shuddering, when the book 
was handed us for criticism. But we charged ‘ourselves to for- 
get that we were reading the work of President Adams, and to 
remember only that we were reading a poem. In this book, 
Mr. Adams has laid aside the politician, and assumed the 
author ; and we presume he is to be viewed, in criticism, merely 
as an author. With these remarks, we are ready to answer the 
question—whether he is a poet or not. Every man has his 
beau idéal of a poet; but according to our own standard, we 
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reply—not a great one. He exhibits more than some men 
could do; but perhaps a large number, who never suspected 
themselves to be poets, could write equally well. Indeed, we 
have always believed that poetic talents were folded up in many 
a bosom, from which circumstances have never called them 
forth. And many have become very pleasant poetasters—not 
to say poets—who have in reality no more of the material of 
poetry within them than a thousand others, merely because 
circumstances have led to the development of their powers. 

The subject of this poem is a very interesting one—the Con- 
quest of Ireland. And although everybody has “read the history 
of England, probably few have so vivid an idea of the right of 
possession to Ireland, which is claimed by her neighbor, as this 
work will impress. ‘Dermot Mac Morrogh,’ the hero of the 
poem, ‘ for insupportable tyranny over his subjects, aggravated 
by the violation of the most sacred of human ties, the seduction 
of another’s wife, is justly expelled from his kinedom. He 
immediately repairs to Henry L., king of England, and sells his 
country for the price of being restored by the foreign invader to 
his principality. ‘The English king, to cover the basest of 
aggressions with the mantle of religion, applies to Pope Adrian 
the Fourth, an Englishman, for authority to ravage lreland with 
fire and sword, under pretence of reforming the inhabitants, and 
reducing them to the orthodox faith of paying tribute to the 
Roman See. This authority Pope Adrian grants him without 
scruple. And with this sacrilegious abuse of religion, Henry 
IL. of England, and Dermot, the ruffian builder of monasteries, 
achieved the conquest of Ireland, in vassalage to the crown of 
England. And this is the tenure by which Ireland is held as an 
appanage to the sister island at the present day.’ 

The first canto is entitled ‘The Elopement.’ It opens with 
some very pleasant verses on the inclination of readers to find 
in the writer some hidden meaning ; and avows that in the pre- 
sent poem there is no such parable tobe interpreted. ‘Then an 
account is given of the intrigues of Dermot with the wife of 
Ororik, king of a neighboring province of the Emerald Isle, and 
the perfidious aids furnished by two of the lady’s servants. 
Ororik being called to a distant part of his dominions, left his 
wife, from fear of Dermot’s treachery, in a castle on an island 
surrounded by bogs and streams. But through the servants, 
Teague and Agnes, Dermot gains admittance, and carries off 
Ororik’s wife to his Castle at Fernos. 

The second canto is entitled ‘The Expulsion.’ It recounts 
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the rage of Ororik on finding his wife thus perfidiously carried 
away—his pursuit with a band of knights—the escape of Der- 
mot from Fernes, his capitol, and the burning of it by Ororik. 
It transports Dermot to the quarters of Henry II., who receives 
him half coolly, but gives him letters patent, by which he might 
secure the aid of Henry’s subjects. He obtains promise, among 
others, of Richard Strongbow, of Clare, a ruined nobleman, that 
he will assist him in recovering his kingdom, on condition of 
being espoused to his daughter Era, and receiving with her the 
kingdom, in case of Dermot’s death. 

The third canto is ‘ The Restoration.’ It relates the success 
of the foreign invaders, and the reinstatement of Dermot. His 
ambition now led him to seek, in addition to his own province, 
the supremacy over all Ireland. By remarkable fortune, he 
succeeds ; and after various acts of perfidy, he becomes master 
of all the Emerald Isle. 

Canto fourth is ‘The Conquest.’ The Earl of Clare had not 
hitherto gone to Ireland in person—two other noblemen, with 
their adherents, having accomplished all the preceding victories. 
The chance being now so opportune, Dermot urges the ful- 
filment of his promise, and he goes to Ireland. Success still 
attends the British arms. Meanwhile Henry hears what is 
doing there by his subjects. Having procured the Papal sanc- 
tion, he goes with a considerable army, and appears suddenly at 
Waterford. Dermot, in great submission, falls at his feet, and 
promises that all his conquests shall belong to England. Henry 
gladly accepts such an addition to his dominions at so cheap a 
rate, and thus annexes Ireland to Great Britain. ‘The poet 
expresses great abhorrence of the conduct of Dermot, for so 
basely selling his country ; and the poem closes with a prophecy 
that Erin shall yet be an independent nation. 

We can recommend the work as calculated to impress on the 
mind a few important facts in history, much more distinctly 
than a bare prosaic narration. Although we cannot suppose 
Mr. Adams destined to shine among the brightest stars in the 
galaxy of poetry, yet we are ready to say his book is very 
respectable. 

It is enough to inform our readers that we were not weary 
when we came to the end. We have room only for a short 


extract. 


I sinc of Dermot, Erin’s early pride ; 

The pious patriot of the Emerald strand ; 
‘The first deliverer, for a stolen bride 

Who sold to Albion’s king his native land. 
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But—countrymen of mine, let woe betide 

The man who thinks of aught but what's in hand. 
What I shall tell you happend, you must know, 
Beyond the seas, six hundred years ago. 


Tis strange how often readers will indulge 

Their wits, a mystic meaning to discover ; 
Secrets ne'er dreamt of by the bard divulge, 

And where he shoots a duck will find a plover ; 
Satiric shafts from every line promulge, 

Detect a tyrant when he draws a lover ; 
Nay, so intent his hidden thoughts to see, 
Cry, if he paints a scoundrel— That means me.’ 


Tis human nature. In old Roman days, 

When that sweet Mantuan minstrel tuned his lyre ; 
Sung how Mneas from the Trojan blaze 

On his broad shoulders bore away his sire ; 
Yet scrupled not with vilest arts to raise 

In Tyrian Dido’s veins, unhallow’d fire— 
Debauched her, left her, "whelmed with scorn and shame, 
By self-combustion to redeem her fame ; 


The Roman delvers straight began to pry 
Into the courtier minstrel’s full intent : 

Troy’s fall, Rome’s rise, they kenn’d with half an eye 
Was but the outward mask of what he meant : 

His patron prince with oil of fools to ply, 
They soon discovered was the poet's bent : 

The good Aneid was a wisp of straw : 

Augustus Cesar was the man they saw. 


And so for sixteen hundred years and more 
That wily knave for Virgil’s hero passed ; 
Till Father Hardouin, versed in classic lore, 
To find another clue about him cast : 
And, wont in legendary lies to pore, 
He delved, and delved, and delved, and found at last 
That Virgil’s AZneas was a monkish tale, 
In verse, our Saviour’s passion to unveil. 


Poor Salignac! how hard a fate was thine ; 
Thy pupil, heir apparent to thy throne : 
Thou drew’st the moral gem from Homer's mine, 
And madest the Grecian Muses all thy own, 
To teach him wisdom with a voice divine ; 
This was thy noble purpose, this alone : 
But when thou paintedst court or courtesan 
They said ‘twas Louis and his Montespan. 


Against all this I enter my protest: 

Dermot Mac Morrogh shows my hero's face ; 
Nor will I, or in earnest or in jest, 

Permit another to usurp Mis place : 
And give me leave to say that I know best 

My own intentions in the lines I trace ; 
Let no man therefore draw aside the screen, 
And say ’tis any other than I mean. 





